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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


UNIVERSITY CONSOLIDATION 

The Commission on University Consolidation authorized under 
an act of the General Assembly of North Carolina (Chapter 202, 
Public Laws of North Carolina, 1931) presented its report to Gov- 
ernor Gardner in June, and the Governor passed it on to the newly 
constituted board of trustees which superseded the old boards (one 
for each of the three institutions consolidated) in July. The trustees 
at their first meeting adopted certain parts of the report and wisely 
deferred action on most of the details not calling for an immediate 
decision on their part. Further study of many of the recommenda- 
tions, some of which are of major significance, will be necessary be- 
fore the board will be in a position to act upon them intelligently. 
Indeed, there was no occasion for hasty action except in setting up 
the new administrative organization and lodging executive responsi- 
bility so that the three divisions might proceed with their work for 
the ensuing year without interruption and without unnecessary delay. 
As Governor Gardner said: “Our problem is not to concentrate upon 
the minor maladjustments which may be cured by remedial internal 
administration. Our problem is rather to view the entire higher 
educational effort of this state in terms of trends extending over 
generations and to direct these trends into channels which will pre- 
vent waste and insure to the rising generations the best training we 
can provide.” Thus it may take years for many of the details to work 
themselves out. 

But whatever may later happen to the major recommendations, 
as well as the details thereof, embodied in the report on which action 
has not been taken, consolidation is now an accomplished fact. And 
so this fall what were formerly the North Carolina State College of 
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Agriculture and Engineering and the North Carolina College for 
Women open their doors to incoming students as divisions of the 
University of North Carolina. An able board of trustees—one board 
instead of three—is in control, and whether the specific recommenda- 


tion embodied in the report of the commission are adopted or re- 


jected, unnecessary overlappings, conflicts and duplications in func- 
tions, and internal maladjustments may all be taken care of in a more 
economical manner that was not possible so long as there was a 
separate board for each institution. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 

It is a matter of keen regret that shrinking revenue has made it 
necessary for the Rosenwald Fund to withdraw its financial support 
of the Southern Conference on Education. Since the Conference 
was launched five years ago four annual meetings have been held, all 
at Chapel Hill, and the fifth was scheduled to meet in Atlanta this 
fall with the colleges in and near Atlanta as the hdsts. But the 
withdrawal of the funds makes it necessary to call off the meeting 
this year. It is earnestly hoped that before another year passes 
funds may be found for the continuation of the Conference in 1933. 
The Conference undertook to deal with the more general aspects of 
enlightened educational and social policy in the southern states, and 
its continuation would mean a quickened general interest and a better 
informed public opinion both of which are so vital to further prog- 
ress in the area the Conference was designed to serve. It was Dr. 
Edgar W. Knight who conceived the idea of holding such an annual 
Conference, it was he who secured the funds for it, and it was under 
his able direction that the project was launched. Our belief is that 
in a few years it would have made to our southern life a contribu- 
tion no less significant than that of the old Conference for Education 
in the South which did so much to subsoil the public conscience re- 


specting public education in this area a short generation ago. 





INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT 
For the first time in the history of North Carolina township, 
county, municipal, state, and federal officers came together in an 
Institute of Government, held in Chapel Hill, September 9 and 10, 
to compare notes and to take a look at their common problems to- 
gether. The Institute was organized last May under the leadership 
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of Professor Albert Coates of the Law Faculty of the University of 
North Carolina. The purpose of the Institute is to study the struc- 
ture and the workings of our government local, state, and national, 
as they touch our daily lives in all their manifold aspects and rela- 
tionships to the end not only that greater economy and efficiency may 
result but also that there may be built into the minds and hearts of 
all our citizens a more wholesome respect for law and order, Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School who was one of the 
speakers pronounced the Institute to be one of the most significant 
movements ever launched in any state of the American union of 
states. And so it would seem. And so it will prove to be if Pro- 
fessor Coates succeeds in planting his ideas in the minds of the 
people of North Carolina, especially so if he also succeeds in impart- 
ing to them some of his splendid enthusiasm. He has staked out a 
vast and rich claim and he started digging. He will be glad to send 
any interested person a copy of his pamphlet in which he has out- 
lined his plan which has been accorded wide recognition and an en- 
thusiastic reception by the officers of North Carolina. 





CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The seventh annual meeting of the Conference on Elementary 


Education, sponsored jointly by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the University of North Carolina Summer School, 
was held in Chapel Hill, July 14-15. The attendance was larger than 
ever, the papers and addresses were, for the most part, carefully 
prepared, and they dealt, in the main, with current educational issues 
of vital importance to North Carolina. The success of the confer- 
ence was due to the devoted and untiring efforts of its secretary, Dr. 
M. C. S. Noble, Jr. The conference will be continued, and in due 
time the dates for the 1933 meeting will be announced. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


North Carolina College Conference. The twelfth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina College Conference will be held in Durham, November 10th 
and 11th. The Washington Duke Hotel will be the meeting place. The Presi- 
dent this year is Dr. Charles E. Brewer of Meredith College. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. The 
thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States will be held in New Orleans, November 28th to 
December 2d. Hotel Roosevelt will be headquarters. The President this year 
is Dr. Joseph Roemer of Peabody College. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES APPLYING 
TO THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS* 

J. S. FLEMING 


Superintendent Warsaw Schools, and George Howard, 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 


HERE has always been a keen interest in the administrative 

practices effecting the employment or selection of teachers. 
Present conditions have accentuated this interest and have brought 
criticism and debate upon practices that have previously been gen- 
erally accepted. School officials and the public are showing much 
more interest and concern in all teacher-personnel problems than 
ever before. This study was made in order to ascertain the prac- 
tices of the school systems of North Carolina in regard to selection 
of teachers. 

A two-page printed inquiry blank was sent to the superintendents 
of the one hundred county and of the ninety-five special charter 
school systems of the state. Replies were promptly received by mail 
from seventy-nine per cent of the county and from seventy-six per 
cent of the special charter systems. By personal interview with 
superintendents or with school officials, data were secured from all 
remaining systems. The replies were, therefore, from one hundred 
per cent county and special charter schools. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to advance any arguments for 
or against the various practices but merely to state the facts as indi- 
cated by the replies to inquiry blank. 

The information secured pertained to: (1) Educational require- 
ments, (2) experience requirements, (3) employment of married 
women as teachers, (4) home talent, (5) age of teachers, (6) church 
membership, (7) teachers dancing, (8) teachers playing cards, (9) 
women teachers smoking, (10) form of application. 

(1) Educational requirements. In regard to elementary schools: 
thirty-eight per cent of county and ten per cent of special charter 


systems will employ new teachers who hold Elementary Class A cer- 


tificates—who have had less than two years of training beyond high 
school. Fifty-eight per cent of county and sixty-nine per cent of 


* Abstract of M.A. Thesis submitted by Mr. Fleming, written by direction of Dr. 
Howard. 
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special charter systems require new teachers to hold at least a Pri- 
mary or Grammar Grade C or B certificate—two years of training 
beyond high school. Four per cent of county and twenty-one per 
cent of special charter schools will employ as new teachers only those 
who hold at least a Primary or Grammar Grade Class A certificate— 
four years of training beyond high school with prescribed profes- 
sional work. 

In the high schools, all systems desire new teachers who hold 
High School Teacher’s certificates, Class B or A. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association 
recently made a study of 1,482 city school systems in regard to educa- 
tional qualifications required of newly appointed teachers.1. The in- 
vestigation reveals that only three per cent of all cities reporting will 
appoint new elementary teachers with less than two years of training 
beyond high-school graduation. In the high schools, more than 
ninety-eight per cent of all the cities reporting demand at least four 
years of higher education of newly appointed teachers. 

In North Carolina, a large percentage of schools require at least 
two years training of elementary teachers and all systems require 
four years training of high school teachers. 

(2) Experience requirements. In the elementary schools, ninety- 
seven per cent of county and sixty-three per cent of special charter 
systems require no experience of beginning teachers. Three per cent 


of county and nineteen per cent of special charter require one year. 


Twelve per cent of special charter require two years and six per cent, 
more than two years. 

In the high schools, ninety-six per cent of county and fifty-five 
per cent of special charter systems require no experience. Three per 
cent of county and fifteen per cent of special charter require one 
year. One per cent of county and eighteen per cent of special char- 
ter require two years. Twelve per cent of special charter systems 
require more than two years. 

Experience requirements of 1,470 schools of the nation as re- 
ported by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation referred to above were as follows: for appointment in the 
elementary schools, fifty-eight per cent require no previous teaching 
experience, while forty-two per cent require at least one year; for 
appointment in senior high schools, forty-seven per cent of the cities 
have no experience requirements. A large majority of schools in 


1 National Education Association. ‘‘Administrative Practices Affecting Classroom Teach- 
ers.” Research Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1, January 1932. 
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North Carolina have no experience requirement in elementary or high 
schools. 

(3) Employment of married women as teachers. Twenty-six 
per cent of county and forty-seven per cent of special charter sys- 
tems have a rule or policy against the employment of married women 
as new teachers. Fourteen per cent of county and nineteen per cent 
of special charter require women teachers who marry to give up their 
work at once; seven per cent of county and twenty per cent of special 
charter require those who marry to resign at the end of the school 
year. In three per cent of the special charter systems, women teach- 
ers who marry may continue to teach or are required to resign at 
option of board. 

At present, the employment of married women as teachers is 
largely a matter of opinion. One county superintendent says: “As 
to married teachers, I feel that they have the same right to teach as 
any other citizen of the United States. To debar them is unsports- 
manlike, unreasonable and unfair. This is mostly a cry put up by 
the unprepared single teachers who cannot stand the test in the teach- 
ing field.” Another county superintendent believes that the guiding 
star in the selection of teachers should be the welfare of the children 
to be taught and not the question of giving or not giving anybody 
employment. From a city superintendent are these words: “I would 
like to see the question of married teachers tested in court.” 

In the teacher’s contract of one of the leading cities of this state 
is written: “Your marriage will automatically cancel the provisions 
of this contract.” Another superintendent says: “Qualifications be- 
ing equal, probably it would be expedient to select as new teachers 
those who are unmarried rather than those who are married.” 

In seventy-six per cent of 1,473 city schools of the United States, 
married women could not be employed as new teachers. In North 
Carolina, married women can be employed in seventy-four per cent 
of county and fifty-three per cent of special charter systems. 

(4) Home talent. Fifty-two per cent of county and twenty-eight 
per cent of special charter systems prefer local residents as teachers. 

One superintendent says: “For the vacancies you may have, I 
recommend that you consider first county teachers... .” Another 
superintendent writes : “In the selection and employment of teachers, 
neither place of residence nor need for employment should be the 
deciding factor.” 

Of 1,488 city school systems in the United States fifty-seven per 
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cent prefer local residents as teachers. Forty per cent of North Car- 
olina schools as a whole prefer home talent. 

(5) Age of teachers. In North Carolina, under the law, no cer- 
tificate can be issued one who is under eighteen years of age. Most 
states have legislative acts establishing a minimum age requirement 
for beginning teachers. On the other hand, no states, so far as the 
writer knows, have established a maximum age requirement. 

In North Carolina, six per cent of county and twelve per cent of 
special charter systems have a maximum age requirement for new 
teachers. Of the six county systems, one school gives forty; one, 
forty-five; another, sixty; three schools specify no certain age. Of 
the eleven special charter systems having a maximum age require- 
ment, one gives thirty-six ; four, forty ; another, forty-five ; five, fifty. 

(6) Church membership. On practically all application blanks, 
there is a question pertaining to church membership. This investi- 
gation reveals that in selecting teachers, church membership is con- 
sidered by seventeen per cent of county and thirty-five per cent of 
special charter systems of the state. Nine per cent of county and 
twenty-five per cent of special charter schools have a rule or policy 
against the employment of Catholics. 

(7) Teachers dancing. “I promise to abstain from all dancing 

. and from any other conduct unbecoming a teacher or lady,” is a 
statement taken from a teacher’s contract required in a small town 
on the sea coast of North Carolina. This statement was written by 
Stephen Ewing in an article entitled “Blue Laws for School-Teach- 


ers,” published in Harper’s Magazine, February, 1928. A county 


superintendent in North Carolina says that he would prefer his 
daughter to be taught by a teacher who dances. 

Nine per cent of county and eight per cent of special charter 
schools of the state do not allow teachers to dance. One per cent 
of county and one per cent of special charter systems dismiss at once 
teachers who dance. Seven per cent of county and five per cent of 
special charter schools will not reémploy teachers who dance. 

(8) Teachers playing cards. In some sections of the state, it is 
entirely “right” and “proper” for teachers to play cards, while in 
others the practice is not “looked upon with favor.” 

A superintendent of an eastern county says: “Card playing dis- 
couraged and teachers who practice it too much are likely not to be 
reélected in any districts.” Another superintendent in the western 
part of the state makes this statement: “Card playing is not looked 


upon with favor by our general public; consequently, those who in- 
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dulge may be penalized in one manner or another by public opinion.” 
In one of the great industrial counties of the Piedmont section, one 
district has a rule against teachers playing cards. 

Ten per cent of county and three per cent of special charter sys- 
tems have a rule or policy against teachers playing cards. One per 
cent of county and one per cent of special charter systems dismiss at 
once teachers who play cards. Five per cent of county and two per 
cent of special charter systems will not reémploy teachers who in- 
dulge in the practice. 

(9) Women teachers smoking. Some school systems of North 
Carolina are opposed to women teachers smoking. The following 
statements show the attitude of a few of the school officials as ex- 
pressed by the superintendents : 

“Women teachers who smoke are not employed if we know it.” 

“We try not to hire such.” 

“Teachers are not reémyployed if known by school as smokers.” 

“We do not desire teachers who smoke.” 

Twenty-six per cent of county and thirty-two per cent of special 
charter systems have a rule or policy against women teachers smoking. 
Four per cent of county and six per cent of special charter dismiss 
at once teachers who smoke. Twenty-six per cent of county and 
cighteen per cent of special charter will not reémploy those who 
smoke. 


(10) Form of application. Most superintendents and school 


officials who are responsible for the selection of teachers receive appli- 


cations in many forms. Few teachers ever take the trouble to ascer- 
tain the form of application which school officials prefer. 

Fifty-nine per cent of county and seventy-one per cent of special 
charter systems of the state prefer teachers to use formal applica- 
tion blanks in applying for positions. Fifty-five per cent of county 
and seventy-two per cent of special charter systems send confiden- 
tial information blanks to references. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association 
recently received information fremi 1,494 cities varying in population 
from 2,500 to over 100,000 and it was found that eighty-eight per 
cent of all systems reporting used some kind of formal application 
blank. The facts indicate that a majority of school officials in both 
North Carolina and the nation prefer teachers to use formal applica- 
tion blanks in applying for work. 

Practices applying to the selection of teachers in North Carolina 


(Continued on Page 300) 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION REORGANIZED 


A. T. ALLEN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
DIVISION OF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE 
HE RELATIONSHIP of the State Department of Public 
"hae to the public school system of the State is somewhat 
difficult to determine under the conception of the new school law. 
This Department, however, has made a serious attempt to recon- 
struct its thinking in relation to the duties which it owes the State. 
The expression, “school administration,” of course covers all the 
activities in the operation of a school system. The question under 
consideration at present, however, is the duties which this Depart- 
ment should perform in relation to that part of the operation of the 
school system known as instructional service. 

The new plan of approach to the public and to the schools has to 
do with administrative procedures rather than the statement of a 
philosophy of education. While the Department has not been un- 
mindful of the necessity of a consistent educational philosophy to 
govern its efforts, it has not at this time undertaken to reduce its 
philosophy to writing. We, however, checked every proposed proce- 
dure against what we conceive to be sound educational practice. 

In order for the State Department of Public Instruction to be in 
position best to serve the public schools of the state it was thought 
wise to reorganize its forces into a division to be known as the 
Division of Instructional Service. This division is composed of the 
following: J. Henry Highsmith, Director; Miss Hattie S. Parrott, 
Associate; A. B. Combs, Associate; Miss Nancy O. Devers, Asso- 
ciate; Miss Juanita McDougall, Associate; Miss Willa Ray, Stenog- 
rapher; and Miss Alberta Ingram, Stenographer. 

Closely allied with and associated with this division will, of 
course, be the Division of Information and Statistics, the Division of 
Negro Education, and the Division of Library Service. We are not 
in position at this time to define in detail the duties which will be 
assigned from time to time to the Division of Instructional Service. 
Among the duties to be performed by this division, however, will 
be the following: 

1. To study the organization of the elementary schools with a 
view to providing plans for the equitable distribution of the teaching 
load among the teachers of the system. 
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2. To make suggestions relative to the classification of children 
into instructional groups so as to improve the efficiency of teaching. 

3. To begin work on definite grade standards for promotion, 
especially for promotion from the elementary school to the high 
school. 

4. To stimulate as much as possible professional study among 
the administrative and instructional officers of the public school 
system. 

5. To bring about among the several systems of the State as high 
a degree of unity of action as is consistent with good school adminis- 
tration. 

We have heretofore been in the habit of looking at the school 
system as consisting of a number of parts—the kindergarten, the 
primary school, the grammar grade school, junior high school, senior 
high school, and so on. Under this new conception we are under- 


taking to look at the public school system as one consistent unified 
purposeful effort reaching all the way from the first grade through 
high school graduation. It is not wise, of course, to break down the 
line of demarcation between the elementary school and high school 
entirely. It is our purpose, however, to make this line as dim as 
may be to be consistent with the special characteristics of each part 


of the system. Furthermore, the State is divided vertically into a 
great many districts. Every vertical division of the State into dis- 
tricts and every horizontal division of the school system into seg- 
ments is an expensive line from the standpoint of the taxpayer, and 
perhaps from the standpoint of an efficient system of schools. 

The Division of Instructional Service has prepared a handbook for 
the elementary schools which we hope to place in the hands of every 
elementary teacher in the State. In this handbook we have tried to 
answer many questions that we heretofore answered by correspon- 
dence. The scope of the efforts of the new division will be to reach 
every teacher no matter where she works, and to reach every school 
110 matter where located with some suggestions for the improvement 
of the conditions under which good instruction is given. In this 
handbook a number of teachers’ meetings are suggested and outlined. 
For instance in the field of health five county-wide teachers’ meetings 
are suggested and outlined. In the other subjects such as reading, 
language, and general administrative problems are also outlined five 
teachers’ meetings. It is hoped that each county will select from 
these groups one series of meetings for its use during the school 
year 1932-33. To illustrate, if a county should accept the outline 
of teachers’ meetings in the subject of health, the procedure would 
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be as follows: the local authorities would at the beginning of the 
school term set the dates for each one of these meetings, select their 
leaders, and perfect the organization for carrying out the suggested 
plans. These dates would be furnished the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Some member of this Department would give her 
special attention to the efforts of this county, assist in selecting 
leaders, assist in organization plans, and furnish the county, at least 
a month in advance of each meeting, mimeographed detailed plans 
and suggestions for making the meetings more effective. It has been 
necessary to limit the amount of work which the Department under- 
takes in order that the work which it does may be of the very highest 
order. Members of the Department will not be in position to render 
aid to the counties in any great amount outside of the fields suggested 
in the handbook. It is, therefore, hoped that each county will come 
into this plan so that the greatest co-operative effort for the improve- 
ment of instructional service ever undertaken in this State may begin 
with the opening of the school year. 

In addition to the teachers’ meetings, considerable attention was 
given to a statement of attainments by grades in each subject matter 
field. This, of course, is looking towards the standardization of 
school work. We already have State standards of costs, but we do 
not have State standards of schools. This is the beginning of an 
effort to produce State standards of school work so that one system 
can be fairly compared with another system, and so that teachers 
working in a system may be in position to judge for themselves the 
efficiency of their own work. 

A great many other practical suggestions are made in this hand- 
book such as schedules of recitations for the several types of elemen- 
tary schools now in operation in the State. These schedules, of course, 
are not intended to be hard and fast schedules and are not intended 
to interfere with those who desire to proceed along the lines of 
progressive educational ideas. They should be, however, of great 
assistance to new teachers going into the system. 

This handbook is addressed to county and city superintendents. 


Under our present organization as we conceive our duties, we carry 


such ideas as we may have to the county and city superintendents 
and then we must rely on these school officials to put these procedures 
into operation. All of our efforts will pass through the superinten- 
dent’s office. Our whole effort in this new plan is to place the ser- 
vices of the State Department of Public Instruction at the command 
of the administrative officers in the State. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES IN THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC STATES 
By A. Monroe Stowe, Ph.D. 


Visiting Professor of Collegiate Education, Duke University Summer School 
Professor of Education, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


IGH school principals and teachers have long felt the need for 
reliable information concerning the entrance requirements of 


the colleges for which their students were preparing. Today, this need 


is felt more keenly on account of the changes that are being made in 
college admission requirements by college authorities who have be- 
come aware of the fact that academic entrance requirements which 
once served as excellent selective agencies are no longer functioning 
as effectively as they formerly functioned. Authorities in colleges in 
which the advisability of making changes in admission requirements 
is being considered also feel the need for accurate information con- 
cerning entrance requirements of other colleges, especially of the col- 
leges in the territory served by their own colleges. 

With a view to being of service to college executives and teachers 
interested in the reformulation of entrance requirements as well as to 
high school principals and teachers in their educational guidance 
work, the members of the 1932 Duke University Summer School 
research class in American College Problems undertook a study of 
the entrance requirements of liberal arts colleges located in the South 
Atlantic States and accredited by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. The available 1932-33 
catalogue announcements of these colleges constituted the source of 
the data used in this study, the aim of which was to record in tabular 
form the important facts concerning the prescribed and elective work 
included in the admission requirements of the colleges studied. These 
facts are presented in the following table and explanatory notes. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Women’s COLLEGES 
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ExpLanatory Notes 


‘Either Latin, 4 units; or Latin, 3 units, and Modern Language, 2 units. 


*Four units in one language or not less than two units in each of two languages. 

The requirements for admission to candidacy for the B. S. degree are the same as those for admission to 
candidacy for A.B. degree. 

‘The requirements may be met by offering two units in each of two languages. Students offering only two 
units in one language will be required to take three years of > Language in college instead of two. 

‘Either Latin, 4 units; or Latin, 3 units, and two units in French, German or Greek 

*If Latin is offered, three units are required. 

Either two units in a Foreign Language or two units in Science. 

‘Three units in Latin are accepted as meeting the admission requirement in Foreign Language. 

‘Three units in one Foreign Language or two units in each of two Foreign Languages. 


‘°In History or in the Social Studies. 


In Social Studies, one unit of which must be in History. 


‘?Completion of a four year course of at least fifteen units in an approved secondary school, the major portion 


of the course to be in subjects indicated. 
Number and exact nature of units not specified in announcement. 


«Or two units in Latin and two in another Foreign Language 
16Four units in two Languages. 


16In American History. 
i*While Foreign Language is not prescribed, the prescribed work in college pre-supposes at least two units in a 
Foreign Language. 
8A student may be admitted with two units of another Foreign Language. In such a case, the student is 
required to take two years of Latin in college. 
‘Not required; if student offers four units in History and Science. 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. K1nc 








Worvp History 
5 ee EXCELLENT textbooks for world history courses have 


been released this summer, Edwin W. Pohlow’s Man’s Great 
Adventure (Ginn) and C. J. H. Hayes, P. T. Moon and J. W. 
Wayland’s World History (Macmillan). In the first of these we 
have a unique approach to the study of history. The first three 
chapters attempt to provide a background and motivation for the 
study of world history by acquainting the pupil with fundamental 
historical concepts. Chapter I explains the scientific method by 
which historians seek to reconstruct a true story of the past. Chapter 
II answers the pupil’s question “Why should I study history?” 
Chapter III explains the human element, the time element, and the 
place element, the factors that constitute a historical event. ‘The 
treatment follows a unit organization. Each of the six main divisions 


of the book is divided into units and these into chapters. However, 
Part Six, covering the second half of the book is divided into only 
two units as contrasted with thirteen for the first half. This will 


make the book awkward to use as an outline where the unit method 
of teaching is employed. A wealth of illustrations, several good maps 
and an abundance of teaching aids will prove a source of help to 
both teachers and pupils. Aside from the first three chapters the 
most attractive feature of Man’s Great Adventure is Professor 
Pohlow’s intimate and attractive style. He can write the kind of 
history pupils will read, and his book certainly merits an important 
place in the classroom library. 

The second volume mentioned above is based largely on Ancient 
and Medieval History and Modern History by Hayes and Moon with 
which most history teachers are familiar. In the opinion of this 
column it is superior to these parent volumes because of its simpli- 
fied language and clearer style. The organization remains essentially 
the same, but the material is condensed about one-half. The emphasis 
is placed on the contributions of the past to the present rather than a 
chronological narrative of encyclopedic facts. This volume will make 
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an excellent class manual. It has all the illustrative and teaching 
aids one could desire in a text. 

The appearance of these texts brings up once more the question 
of the advisability of a one-year course in world history. This column 
has long advocated such a course because of the crowded curriculum 
and the present unsatisfactory status of the two-year course. If 
teachers will stick to the objective of “teaching the important con- 
tributions of the past to the present” it will be possible to make this 
one of the most valuable courses in the curriculum. The text books 
in world history in use now are entirely different from the old 
“general history” textbooks of thirty years ago. Professor J. Lynn 


Barnard brings out the striking contrast in the following :' 


In his Schoolmen’s Week address at the University of Pennsylvania, in 
1927, Dr. Flick so admirably described the general history given in the text- 
books prior to 1910 that it will bear quoting at some length. 

“Tt was mostly conglomerate, scrap-book history, and merely tied together 
dynastic and ecclesiastical occurrences. It was predominantly political, with a 
few comments on cultural developments and religious clashes. It stressed wars 
and schisms; pictured kings and queens, feudal lords and bishops, popes and 
emperors; emphasized dates and names ... and made the study of history 
largely an exercise of the memory. Geographically it was confined to the 
Mediterranean basin, and to Western Europe, with brief allusions to the 
New World, Asia, and Africa.” 

Dr. Flick trenchantly sums up the matter by saying that it was “more 
remarkable for what it excluded than for what it included.” 

How different the World history textbooks of today! They are the very 
opposite of those described by Dr. Flick—or, at least, are trying to be. The 
authors are picturing the life of the common man, rather than the intricacies 
of court intrigues. They are tracing ideas and institutions all over the world, 
in language understandable by tenth graders. The old-time fact questions are 
being replaced by stimulating thought questions and suggestions for project 
work. An attempt is being made to group the passing years into epochs or 
units, that shall make the great span of history more easily grasped by imma- 
ture minds. Care is being taken to tell the story as a story, that it may grip 
the imagination and hold the interest of the young reader. And all this in a 
single volume of seven to eight hundred pages. 


OTHER New Books 


Rugg, Harold, A History of American Government and Culture ; 


An Introduction to Problems of American Culture ; and Chang- 


ing Governments and Changing Cultures. Ginn and Company. 


These are the last three volumes in a six volume series called the “Rugg 
Social Science Course” and planned for the junior high school level. In 
each volume Professor Rugg has attempted to break down the conventional 


1 “Development of the World History Course,” Historical Outlook, XX, p. 395-396. 
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subject matter boundary lines separating history, geography, government, 
economics, and sociology and fuse the basic principles in the social studies 
contributing to an understanding of modern society. However, it has been 
difficult for him to stray far from history in the last four volumes of the 
series. These books are amazing examples of scientific textbook construc- 
tion; the organization sounds plausible enough; the style is fascinating; the 
range of information rivals an encyclopedia and is up to the minute. If 
Professor Rugg’s fundamental thesis is correct, if the so-called psychological 
arrangement of materials is better than the logical, and if this is a psychological 
and not an agglomerate organization these books merit wide adoption. Time 
and experimentation will determine their worth and the soundness of the 
idea. This series is so interesting that it ought to be revised and published 
for the general reader. Innovations of this type are always stimulating. 


Williamson, T. S. and Wesley, E. B. Principles of Social Science; 
a Survey of Problems in American Democracy. D. C. Heath 
and Company. 


The authors emphasize throughout this text the problem solving idea by 
creating problem situations and providing if possible the material for solution. 
They organize the subject around five divisions: the Approach to Problems; 
American Economic Problems; American Social Problems; American Political 
Problems, and General Problems. There is nothing unique about the organi- 
zation except the emphasis on problems. It is well written, contains the 
requisite teaching aids and some illustrations, and will make a good class 
manual if well supplemented. 


Wilson, H. E. and Wilson, Florence. Workbook in United States 
History for Higher Grades, American Book Company. 


For United States history in the junior high school, especially where the 
unit method of teaching by the laboratory plan is employed, this column knows 
of nothing superior to this manual. Its title is deceiving, for this is more 
than a mere workbook. It is a carefully organized and planned course. For 
the inexperienced or overworked teacher this manual wold be a boon, for 
the experienced teacher stimulating. It can be used with any text on this 
level. . 
Next Montu 

In this column next month we will discuss a plan for utilizing 
the present political campaign in the social studies classes, especially 
civics and American History classes. 
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THE ENGLISH COLUMN 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 





MeEtTHODs OF RATING COMPOSITIONS 


OST teachers of English are aware of the great variations in 
M the standards of judgment used by teachers in rating com- 
positions. The differences in ratings given to the same composition 
by considerable numbers of teachers have been so great that some 
critics have come to regard composition marks as mere guesses that 
cannot be trusted at all. Many experiments seem to give a good deal 
of support to this opinion. In a recent experiment in Minnesota fifty 
experienced teachers gave ratings all the way from A to F to the 
same contposition. The different members of an examining com- 
mittee in New York once gave a paper marks ranging from 35 to 85; 
another group ranged from 55 to 92 in rating a similar paper. An 
experiment in Wisconsin showed marks on the same paper ranging 
from 20 to 84, from 35 to 95, and from 60 to 97. In other words, 
some teachers gave honor marks to compositions that others rated as 
hopeless failures. In such cases, then, the question of a student’s 
failing or passing apparently depended very largely on the chance of 
who happened to rate his paper. 

In all of these cases the method of rating was the same—each 
marker gave his personal impression of the value of the composition. 
That is the method by which the great majority of compositions are 
still marked throughout the country. 

Such deplorable results as those just given led to the devising of 
composition scales, the purpose of which was to secure objective and 
uniform grading. Since the Hillegas Scale was published, twenty 
years ago, many others have appeared. All of them that I have seen 


follow the same general plan, that of giving a set of compositions 


arranged in the order of merit. The examiner compares with these 


the composition that he is reading and gives it the scale rating of the 
composition to which it seems nearest in merit. 

Ever since the first scale appeared there has been a great deal of 
controversy as to the value of the device. In a later paper I hope to 
give in some detail the results of certain experiments made at the 
University of North Carolina in the use of the scale and other 
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methods of rating compositions. At present I will merely sum up the 
claims that have been made for the scale and the objections that have 
been raised against its use. 

The following claims for the use of the scale will, I think, be 
generally admitted. 

1. It does furnish an unchanging standard with which to compare 
compositions. 

2. It furnishes a common basis for comparing the writing ability 
of pupils or classes with that of other pupils or classes within the 
same school or (through the table of national standards) throughout 
the United States. 

3. It enables teachers to discover through the use of practice 
exercises, their reliability in judging the general merit of composi- 
tions, or at least to compare their standards with those of many other 
teachers. 

On the other hand, the claim that the scale method is an accurate, 
objective, and fair method of rating compositions will be questioned 
by many teachers. While it may be admitted that it tends to decrease 
the influence of the marker’s personal judgment, it does not eliminate 
it. Some examiners have shown greater divergence from the average 
rating when using the scale than when rating compositions in the 
ordinary way. The scale method is called an objective method of 
rating; but as a matter of fact it is not really objective at all, but 
a composite of many wholly subjective ratings made in the hope that 
the mere nuntber of subjective, individual reactions to a piece of 
composition will nullify individual eccentricities of judgment. It is 
based on the assumption that the average is likely to be about right. 
That is a questionable assumption at best, and we all know how 
entirely wrong it proves to be at times. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the usual scale is that it is not 
based on any definite scheme of reasons for assigning values. The 
examiner is not comparing similar things. It is possible to compare 
fifty feet of oak flooring with seventy feet of the same grade; but 
it is not possible to compare six misspelled werds and two run-on 
sentences with four grammatical errors, three misused words, and 
general incoherence in thinking. The examiner may find certain 
types of error and certain types of merit in the composition he is 
rating and wholly different types or wholly different proportions of 
types in the scale compositions with which he must compare it; and 
without any understanding or agreement as to the relative values of 


these quite different merits or the relative badness of the different 
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errors, he is to evaluate the two conglomerates. It is simply impos- 
sible to perform such a task with accuracy. So the examiner does 
just what he did before he ever saw a scale—he uses his personal 
judgment with its strong dislike of certain constructions and its 
tolerance of others, or, just as likely, he guesses. 

Another serious weakness of the most commonly used type of 
scale is that as it is based on a reproduction of dictated matter it pro- 
vides no way to give credit for good thinking, or for originality or 
value or organization of subject matter. And a final objection that 
has been raised against the use of the scale is that it has compar- 
atively little value as an actual aid in teaching. It must be admitted, 
however, that it was not meant to have. It is a device for rating, 
not for teaching composition. In the next issue I will discuss the 
possibility of devising a plan that will serve both purposes. 

In considering the shortcomings of the scale method which I 
have mentioned, one should not overlook the justified claims listed 
at the beginning of the discussion. While I do not suppose that exist- 
ing types of composition scales will ever come into very general and 
constant use by English teachers, I feel sure that every English 
teacher should be familiar with one or more of them and should 
occasionally rate a set of compositions by them. If for no other 
reason, he should do this to find out how the writing of his pupils 
compares with that done by pupils of the same grade in other parts 
of the country. But to my mind perhaps the chief value of the scale 
is the aid it may give to young and inexperienced teachers in famil- 
iarizing them with the marking standards of a considerable number 
of older teachers and in helping them to acquire sound standards for 


themselves. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 




























The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 


ACCORDING TO SEASON 


A FACTOR in the teaching of biology which does not affect the 


other sciences is its dependence on climate and season. Fre- 








quently the biologist looks rather enviously upon his colleagues in 
the physical field because they can always count on finding in the 
stockroom everything necessary to their work for any particular day 
or topic so far as the school provides it. In their departments con- 
dition of materials and apparatus, because relatively non-perishable, 
can be reliably determined far in advance of teaching needs. The 
biologist, in contrast, works largely with perishable material. much of 
it living, the condition and presence of which is subject to unexpected 
fluctuations. A sudden frost, a rainy day, or other unforeseen event 
may often disturb well-laid lesson plans and force substitutions at the 
last minute. 

In former times when the chief emphasis was laid on a study of 
structural types, and botany and zodlogy were separated, little sea- 
sonal difficulty was experienced; most of the material was examined 
in a lifeless, preserved condition anyway. The early stages toward 
a combined biology course raised scarcely any greater problem ; plant 
biology was prescribed for the fall term, animal for the winter and 
human for the spring. True, some misgivings were felt concerning 
this arrangement, and some leeway was allowed as to the sequence, 
but it was generally assumed that the biology of man should represent 
the final culmination of the work. Under such conditions the influ- 
ence of seasons was only dimly realized either as a help or a hindrance 
except by the more venturesome. With the succeeding reorganization 
in such a way as largely to discard the older “biological trinity” in 
favor of a thoroughly unified presentation, and with the change of 
emphasis from structure to function and adaptation, accompanied by 
greater and greater introduction of living material, the seasonal prob- 
lem loomed ever larger. It remains large today. 

What follows is intended to be suggestive of ways in which this 
seasonal problem may be met and turned from a handicap into a 
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decided advantage ; for it surely is a great advantage in the study of 
the science of living things ( bios = life) to be able to have actual live 
specimens at hand. The day of emphasis upon detailed dissection of 
dead bodies in high school biology is, generally speaking, happily past. 
Nowadays as a rule such work is done scarcely further than the need 
for it arises in order to interpret function, and this purpose is best 
served by a few well-prepared dissections kept as museum specimens. 
In the meantime we concern ourselves for the most part with prob- 
lems emphasizing life, ever active and changing. 

Because of the above-mentioned fluctuations it will be anticipated 
that biology teacher must be free to make more sudden changes in 
his work than would be necessary in the physical sciences. Further, 
he must be versatile and experienced enough to know how to turn to 
good account any variation in the condition or occurrence of living 
material. In particular he should know when it is wise to set aside a 
prepared lesson in order to take advantage of the appearance in his 
laboratory of some unusual specimen, seldom seen. (For further 
discussion of this point see The North Carolina Teacher, Vol. I, 
pp. 249 ff. “Following the Straight Path in Science and Wayside 
Browsing.” 

It will also be recognized that climate as well as season plays its 
part. In Massachusetts, for example, teachers of schools not provided 
with special equipment for growing various types of plants indoors 
may have to hurry rapidly through a series of leaf experiments in 
September and early October for fear that an early frost may destroy 
needed material; in North Carolina the same experiments may be 
extended a full month later. Similarly, flowers and reproduction may 
in North Carolina be studied in February with the blooming of the 
winter jasmine, or a little later with the early daffodil; in New Eng- 
land nothing but greenhouse flowers will be available before April at 
the earliest. Yet in general the sequence to be described holds good 
under considerable climatic variation. 

Since current biology texts show no agreement in order of content 
it is evident that whatever seasonal arrangement we use will be of our 
own designing. We must take the following things into account: 

(1) that together with season must be considered the state of 
advancement of our pupils, i.e. our course must advance educa- 
tionally as well as seasonally ; 

(2) that winter, being a time of suspended life, can best be used 
for those parts of the work that least need living material. Thus 
viewed, three important matters seem particularly adapted to treat- 
ment in autumn: 
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(a) Pupils just beginning biological study usually have a very 
narrow understanding of the terms “animal” and “plant.” While 
active living forms are still abundant is an excellent time to extend 
this understanding to its proper limits through trips resulting in col- 
lections of representatives of nearly all the important phyla. Enough 
can be done in the way of classification thus early in the course to 
enable pupils to recognize what is meant when one of these phyla is 
mentioned by name; possibly some familiar plant or animal may be 
selected to typify to the class each main group; but no time can then 
be spared to enter into details, either of structure or classification. 

(b) Green leaves lend themselves readily to a series of valuable 
experiments leading to reasonably thorough comprehension of photo- 
synthesis, transpiration and respiration, forming the basis of sub- 
sequent extended study of metabolism. Such a leaf study leads at 
once, secondarily, to the recognition of the dependent life of fungi, 
and to an acquaintance with the phenomena of parasitism and sapro- 
phytism. Investigation of leaf structure, undertaken at the close of 
these experiments in order more closely to explore the “carbohydrate 
factory” leads to consideration of the cellular structure of organisms 
in general. This may be illustrated further by examination of simple 
forms of life, both plant and animal, in the living state. 

(c) This is the period of full grown caterpillars, that may be 
collected, watched during pupation, and properly stored for emer- 
gence in the spring. The whole study of insect metamorphosis can 
well be carried out at this time. Accompanying it is sure to come 
observations on parasitism in insects, since no small proportion of 
caterpillars secured will be found infested with some parasitic or- 
ganism. Protective coloration may also be considered as an adjunct 
to this study. 

A few biology outlines begin with the study of the flower. This 
seems undesirable for two reasons, first, nearly all fall flowers are 
composites, second, since the chief purpose of flower study is to 
introduce the general subject of reproduction, there is danger that 
this topic may be developed on too slight a foundation. 

As winter comes on, a more detailed, yet simple, study of metabo- 
lism, requiring less fresh material, may be taken up, starting with a 
consideration of the inorganic substances that make up the food of 
plants in nature, and tracing their combination, first by the plants and 
then by animals, up to the point of their assimilation into living 
protoplasm. This gives opportunity to treat such matters as diet and 
the feeding of both plants and animals, the digestive, circulatory, 
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respiratory and excretory systems, together with comparison of the 
manner in which these processes are performed in plants and 
animals both high and low in complexity. Gross structural studies of 
the organs involved can accompany such physiological study, making 
the anatomical work purposeful to the greatest degree. The laboratory 
materials for this period come in part from the grocery, the market 
(where much can be learned about animal structure) and the forest. 

Winter is also a time in which the scattered observations on 
adaptations, geographic and local distribution, and the interrelations 
of living things can best be organized and supplemented by wider 
reading and investigation. Little living material is required. It is of 
course possible, in a warm room fairly even as to temperature, to 
cultivate many organisms, especially molds and similar fungi, regard- 
less of season. House plants and an aquarium properly kept are 
excellent supplements to the work. Thus by the advent of spring the 
class can have become familiar with the essentials of nutrition and 
self-preservation in living organisms, and be ready to make wider use 
of the fresh material then available in great abundance. 

With the opening of early flowers and the coming of the planting 
season a study of reproduction is in order, which should be extended 
to a point where the essentials of the process for both plants and 
animals, in water and on land, is understood. This naturally leads to 
the topics of variation, selection and the laws of heredity. A glimpse 
of the fossil record tends to show the antiquity and scope of this 
variation and selection and to establish a rational conception of evolu- 
tion. 

The later spring emergence of a multitude of living forms sug- 
gests that this should be a time when the biology class should to a 
great extent be guided by the finds made by the pupils. The labora- 
tory can be changed, by their contributions and those of their fellow- 
students of all grades, into a veritable menagerie, and the garden 
interest can be stimulated. Wholesome hobbies that boys and girls 
can pursue during the summer can be started by concrete demonstra- 
tions. Classes will respond differently during this period; one will 
devote itself chiefly to insect-collecting, another may for a time be- 
come almost snake-crazy, to give examples. For the past two years 
the writer has consciously made an attempt to have his classes vir- 
tually finish the strictly organized parts of his course a month in 
advance of closing, in order to gain time for, and to stimulate interest 
in, this type of work, and then to utilize every important specimen 
brought in as a means of doing two things: (1) reviewing some 
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special aspect of biology as applied to the specimen; (2) leaving the 
class with some question concerning it that will cause pupils to extend 
their investigation or their knowledge of it. The bringing of a mole 
to the laboratory, for example, may lead first to a discussion of its 
placement in animal classification and to looking up the species of 
moles found locally and the ways of telling them apart; second, to 
observations of its particular adaptations to a subterranean life ; third, 
to a consideration of its food and its economic value; fourth, to a 
comparison of the teeth of mouse and mole, rodent and insectivor. 
Observations of the breathing movements of a toad may similarly lead 
to a comparison of the respiratory organs of vertebrate forms, in- 
cluding the carrying of oxygen to the cells, and to a study of the 
changes consequent on passing from water to land life. Such a 
practice combines the elements of drill and review with those of ex- 
tending biological knowledge through desirable study activities. 

Were a thoroughly good elementary school science course gen- 
erally established throughout the lower grades, much of this work of 


an essentially nature study type would be needless and even unin- 


teresting repetition, and correspondingly more time could be devoted 
to the orderly and deeper presentation of scientific principles. The 
school that has such a course, however, is at present an exception in 
the region where this is written, and for that reason, taking pupils 
as we find them, the wiser course seems to be to take advantage of a 
natural interest and include much of such work in the introductory 
year of general biology. 


IF TEACHERS FELT FREE TO SPEAK: 
An Open Letrer to Any INCOMING PRINCIPAL 
Sir: 

As is always the case when a change in administration is made, we teachers 
have learned of your appointment as our school head next year with feelings 
of mingled interest and anxiety. 

We know that there are certain things that you have a right to expect 
of us—punctuality, willingness to work hard, attention to our classroom duties, 
acceptance of our share of responsibility in other school activities, obedience 
to reasonable requests, ready co-operation in your plans and designs for the 
school, and as skilful teaching of our subjects or grades as we are capable of 
giving under the conditions and with the materials furnished us. These ser- 
vices we expect to render to the best of our ability, not because of loyalty to 
any principal but because we owe them to! the children entrusted to us. We 
are teachers; to render such service and to give such loyalty in the cause of 
child welfare is the duty of our profession. 

But we also know that the principal placed over us has it in his power 
to make our daily task either a glorious adventure or a dull, perfunctory, nay, 
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even an absolutely unbearable grind that can drive us to the depths of despair. 
We can “go on from strength to strength,” cheered by an encouraging leader 
and by the improvement we perceive as the days pass by; we can aimlessly 
mark time through lack of an integrating force; we may even slip back- 
ward as a school in spite of our struggles to stem the tide as individuals. 
Which of these things we do depends in part upon our own actions, but 
more largely upon the type of leadership that guides or restricts them. Un- 
organized and unassisted, our efforts except so far as we can exert upon pupils 
the influence of personal friendship, are felt barely beyond our classroom 
doors; united, they far transcend the outermost boundaries of the school and 
reach out through the whole community. 

Our anxiety therefore is great concerning your personality and your ability 
as a leader. Especially are we asking ourselves these questions, which are 
not answerable by words, but only by the way in which you may live and work 
among us in days to come: 

1. Are you large enough to form a clear vision of what this school could 
be, and of what it might mean to our community, if properly developed ? 

2. Have you the quality of leadership that will make us enthusiastic 
sharers of, and workers toward, that vision as the goal of our united efforts? 
Will you have faith in us? 

3. Are you approachable, sympathetic, friendly, drawing your teachers 
to you, creating in them a spirit of personal affection and lifting them with 
you to a higher level of service, or are you formal, secretive, repellent, per- 
haps domineering, seeking to rise through holding down your subordinates? 

4. Are you one who takes his teachers into his confidence, seeking their 
counsel and suggestion, giving them a part and a pride in shaping and up- 
building the school, or do you consider yourself above receiving such counsel, 
resenting or discouraging any plan that you do not yourself initiate? 

5. Are you a capable organizer, who will so routinize the mechanical as- 
pects of school life that the minds of teachers and pupils alike will be free 
to deal with the more important things in education, and who will, through 
wise management, establish within the building the best conditions for learn- 
ing and teaching that the school plant can provide? 

6. Are you broad-minded enough to include in your program the develop- 
ment of the whole child, physically and socially as well as morally and men- 
tally ? 

7. Do you realize the importance of general morale as it affects the 
happiness and the efficiency of both teachers and pupils? 

8. Do you put the welfare of children first in your thought for the school— 
above subjects, physical equipment, time schedule, records, and all other ad- 
ministrative matters? 

9. Do you realize the importance of securing, or of maintaining, the inter- 
est and goodwill of the community, both as a support to the school itself and 
as a factor in wider community service? 

10. How far can we rely on you to stand squarely and solidly behind us in 
support when, in the line of duty, we encounter cases whose settlement re- 
quires an authority greater than our own? 

The manner in which you answer these questions through your official 
acts means more to us and to the school in which we serve, than we can 

(Continued on Page 300) 
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Instructional Tests for 
High Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE PHYSICS ALGEBRA 
BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY GEOMETRY 


Hundreds of high school teachers are using the results of our 
unit-mastery tests as a basis for well-timed remedial teaching. 
Given at frequent intervals, these tests provide a continuous check- 
up of achievement, thus making possible thorough mastery through 
effectively directed review all through the year. 


Send for descriptions of tests in which you are interested 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
North Carolina Representative: T. R. Ray 























Help for the busy English Teacher 


Tanner’s EXERCISES IN 
CORRECT ENGLISH 


contains 80 exercises, 5 achievement tests, and numerous 


blanks for practice in spelling, just what the busy teacher 
needs to give her pupils thorough drill in the mechanics of 
composition. For use with Correct English, First Course or 
Second Course, the widely used Tanner books, or any other 
high-school course in English. $0.60 subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Represented by D. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 








E1icut FReNcH Ciassic PLays. Corneille, Moliere, Racine. Lyons 
and Searles. Henry Holt and Co., 1932. 


Professors Lyons and Searles have made available for students eight of 
the best known and most widely read classic plays. At this particular time 
it is no small inducement to get for the price of two or three plays in separate 
volumes, eight in one. 

The choice of plays—Le Cid, Polyeucte, Le Menteur, Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, Le Tartuffe, Le Misanthsope, Andromaque, Phédre,—is excellent. 
We have in this collection a group of plays that will certainly meet with 
the approval of every teacher of French who wants his students to become 
acquainted with the best writings of the three great masters, Comeille, Moliere, 
Racine. 

In addition to the Introduction which gives the student an outline of “Le 
Drame Sérieux” and “Le Drame Comique” and some comments on the ver- 
sification, the editors have included a brief sketch of the life of each author 
and before each play pertinent comments which make for a better understanding 
of what follows. 

The editors have very wisely put the notes where they belong—at the bottom 
of the page. The vocabulary is well done. When a word has an unusual 
meaning the place in which it occurs is given. 

Mechanically the book is up to the usual Holt standards. It is remarkable 
that they have been able to get over 600 pages into so small a compass. The 
paper is of a fine thin quality, but very stout withal. The print is very good. 
There may be technical errors, but the reviewer did not find any. 


A Laporatory Course IN GENERAL LANGUAGE. BooK ONE. Book 
Two. Manual and Key. Lilly Lindquist. Henry Holt and Co. 
These two books offer very interesting and helpful material for those who 

are looking for texts in general language work. They are good for orienta- 

tion and prognostic purposes. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION CuHarts. By F. L. Coussirat. Globe Book 
Co., New York. 


There are twenty-seven charts in this series, twenty-four containing six 


words to illustrate various French vowel sounds. The charts are of con- 
venient size for use in the classroom—9 x 12—of stout cardboard. The words 
on each card are divided into syllables, which helps the pupils much in pro- 
nouncing new words. The last three cards consist of polysyllabic words. 

It would be a great help to the teacher to have in small print on the back 
of the card the words as they appear on the front. Of course the teacher can 
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ROMANCE 


in 
the new series 


LITERATURE IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


by 


Thomas H. Briggs 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Max J. Herzberg Emma M. Bolenius 

Supervisor of English Author and Editor 

Newark, New Jersey Lancaster, Pa. 

and advisory editors 

Just published this spring. New as well as classic material, new 
organization, new study techniques, a new zest to your study of Liter- 
ature. Examine this new book as a possible supplement to your 
State Course of Study for the first year of the Senior High School, 
or the second year of the four-year High School. 
784 pp. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Represented by Henry R. McLeod, 137 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, N. C. 


$1.88 











— ROTECTIVE NION 
HIS AYS 


FOR ANY KIND OF DISABILITY 


Accident Disability. 

.50 per week for Partial Accident Disability. 

,500 for Permanent Disability or Accidental Death. 

,500 for the loss of two feet, hands or eyes. 
$750 for the loss of one hand, eye or foot. 
NON-CANCELLABLE—Rate Does Not Increase With Age. 
More than 3,000 members in North Carolina. 
More than $15,000 benefits paid in this state. 
More than 20 years old; Organized, May 13, 1912. 

There Are Thousands of Unemployed Teachers. One of these May 
Draw Your Salary If You Are Disabled. Protect It! 


Enroll Under Our Easy Payment Plan 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
(Of Lancaster, Pa.) 
R. K. Hoke, State Representative 
Box 77, Greensboro, N. C. 
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put these on herself. This set should be a very helpful device in aiding pro- 
nunciation, especially if the phonetic triangle is used. 


FLAsH CARDS FOR FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. By L. A. Wilkins. 
Globe Book Co., New York. 


This set consists of sixty cards, 4 x 6 1-2 inches. For the most part these 
cards have on them a single letter, or group of letters to illustrate a single 
sound. Like the charts mentioned above, these cards afford good drill material 
for pronunciation in conjunction with the phonetic triangle. These cards are 
for drill on isolated sounds. The letters are large enough to be seen across 
the classroom. 


GRADED EXERCISES IN FRENCH. By M. L. Carrell. Globe Book Co., 
New York. 


This book is intended for a review of the essentials of French grammar, 
giving graded drill in it, as well as an intensive study of idioms and exercises 
in composition. There is a goodly amount of carefully selected material that 
may be used for supplementary work after the completion of almost any unit 
of grammar. 


Le VoyaGE DE MonsIEuR PERRICHON. By Labiche et Martin. Edited 
by R. W. Hatter. Globe Book Co., New York. 


Another edition of Perrichon. This edition, however, boasts of a text 
of 86 pages with 60 pages of exercises thereon. There are less than five 
pages of notes at the back of the book. Here are also given the principal 42 
regular verbs. 


lLe CurE bE Tours. By Balzac. Edited by H. S. Schwartz. Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1923. 


This is a very good edition of one of Balzac’s most delightful stories. But 
why burden about 100 pages of text with thirty pages—fine print—of exer- 
cises? Such lengthy exercises merely burden the book and kill interest in 
the story if pupils are required to do them all. A simple “questionnaire” may 
be of great help, but if we are to read for reading’s sake let us eliminate 
these dull drills. Keep grammar drill where it belongs—in the grammar class. 


CuentAs Facies. By Gandia and Cohen. American Book Co., 1932. 


This little book, which according to the preface “can profitably be used 
at the very inception of the pupil’s language career’ is one of the best of its 
kind that has come to the reviewer’s notice. 

The lessons are very simple and short at the beginning and are well 
graded. There are 87 pages of text—many of these pages are however taken 
up with very well done pen and ink drawings. Then there are some 60 
pages of “Ejercicios.” One half of this amount would be more than suffi- 
cient for the needs of the most exacting teacher. 

For early reading this book is highly recommended. 
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THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS USE 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 

To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information 
of all kinds that is of vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 
A wise school] superintendent has said: “I have never 
yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was 
accustomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who 
was not at the same time a good or superior all- 
round scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constantly revised and 
improved to keep abreast of modern needs and infor- 
mation. 452,000 Entries, including thousands of New 
Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

the Dictionary, FREE Springfield, Mass. 











For Lawns, Shrubbery, Potted Plants 


Schools and Homes Should Use 
MONOGRAM BRAND BUTTON BONE MEAL 


Guaranteed Analysis 


Available Phos. Acid Min. 22% : 
Equal Bone Phosphate Min. 48% Total Nitrogen _ Min. 34% 
Water Soluble Nitrogen Min. 4% Equie. to Ammonia Min. 44% 
Manufactured by 


GEORGE K. HALE MFG.CO. - - Mt. Airy, N.C. 


Write for Prices end References 
































BOOKS 


of all publishers 
for 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


of any size 
supplied by 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc. 
Metropolitan Book Jobbers 


at MINIMUM COST 
with MAXIMUM SERVICE 


Our rapidly growing business, with a background of 57 years of pleasant 
association with Pook. buyers, is based on 


CONFIDENCE 


And we expect to build on the same base nan our second half-century. 

Details and information gladly given on _reque 

We have just issued a Bargain Xa pS Sdanetionel Books for classroom and 
library use. Send for List No. 10 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc. 
“Known in Every Continent” 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH. By Imbert and Pifiol. Silver, Burdett 
and Co. 

This is a fairly simple grammar, with well arranged drill material. The 
vocabularies seem a trifle long, and the later lessons contain more material 
than the average class can assimilate at one lesson. That however is not 
serious, for the teacher could easily divide these lessons. In spite of this the 
book is not bulky—a good recommendation. 

The subject matter throughout is satisfactory, dealing with live material. 
The cuts are not all mechanically well done, though they are all of real interest 
and value. 


CoRRESPONDENCIA COMERCIAL. By Max A. Luria. Silver, Burdett 
and Co. 
For those teachers who give a course in commercial Spanish this is a good 
type oi text. 


Lecturas FAcites, Epici6N Nueva, with exercises to test compre- 
hension. By Lawrence A. Wilkins and Max A. Luria. Silver, 
Burdett and Co., 1931. 

This book contains excellent reading material for the latter part of the first 
or early part of the second year of high school Spanish. It is divided into two 
sections, the first dealing with European stories and the second being a Pan- 
American section. 

The illustrations are very good. 


CuENTOs y LecTtuRAS EN CASTELLANO. By Maria Solano. Silver, 

Burdett and Co. 

A very fine collection of short stories, of descriptive selections, poems, and 
songs. A very good book for younger pupils in junior high or early high 
high school classes. Very fine drawings throughout the book enhance its 
value. 


CANCIONES PopuLares. By Allena Luce. Silver, Burdett and Co. 


This book of songs is indispensable for the Spanish Club. 


GENERAL LANGUAGE. By Sterling A. Leonard and Riah Fagan Cox. 

Rand, McNally and Co. 1931 Edition. 

The sub-title adequately identifies this text as a study of the English 
language and its development rather than the usual concept of General Lan- 
guage as one understands it after examining the other texts of the same title. 
The sub-title is: A Series of Lessons in Grammar, Word Study, and History 
of the English Language for Junior High Schools. 

Teachers of seventh or eighth grade who use this book should be able to 
improve the English work of their pupils to such a degree that when they reach 
the more advanced stages of their English study, they will be able to express 
themselves with a degree of accuracy otherwise not to be expected. 

The study of English grammar should be of inestimable value to those 
pupils who go into foreign languages. 

The illustrations are unusually clever and attractive. 
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SOME CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 
1932-33 
COUNTIES 
Only one change reported to date. Supt. C. F. Carroll succeeds Supt. FE. 
W. S. Cobb in Swain County. Mr. Carroll was formerly the superintendent 
of the Bryson City Schools. The two positions have been consolidated and 


Mr. Carroll becomes superintendent of both school systems. Mr. Cobb has 
been elected principal of the McLeansville school in Guilford County. 


SPECIAL CHARTER SCHOOLS 


Aberdeen—Mr. R. C. Zimmerman succeeds Mr. N. E. Wright at Aberdeen, 
and Mr. J. H. McIver has been elected to fill the vacancy at Richlands, the 
position formerly held by Mr. Zimmerman. 

Andrews—Mr. J. J. Stone. who spent the year in the Graduate School at 
the University of North Carolina, succeeds Mr. C. W. E. Pittman at Andrews, 
who resigned to accept a business proposition. 

Bessemer City—Mr. J. R. Caldwell succeeds Supt. Joe S. Wray, deceased, 
at Bessemer City. 

Burlington—Supt. H. M. Roland of Washington succeeds Supt. C. C. 
Haworth at Burlington. 

Chapel Hill—Mr. J. M. Gwynn, a member of the faculty of the School of 
Education of the University, has accepted the superintendency of the Chapel 
Hill School, succeeding Supt. C. A. Hoyle, resigned. 

Elkin—Supt. W. R. Schaff, formerly of Granite Falls, succeeds J. H. 
Allred at Elkin. 

Fremont—Mr. H. Wellons succeeds Supt. J. R. Carr at Fremont. 

Granite Falls—Mr. Samuel Thompson, formerly high school principal of 
the Hickory Schools. succeeds Mr. W. R. Schaff as superintendent of schools 
at Granite Falls. 

Hendersonzille—Supt. F. M. Waters, formerly of Selma, succeeds Supt. 
A. W. Honeycutt at Hendersonville. 

Lexington—Supt. A. W. Honeycutt of Hendersonville succeeds Supt. J. H. 
Cowles at Lexington. Mr. Cowles enters the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina this fall. 

Monroe—Mr. W. R. Kirkman, formerly high school principal at States- 
ville, has been elected superintendent of schools at Monroe. 

Pilot Mountain—Mr. F. E. Taylor, formerly principal of the Advance High 
School in Davie County, succeeds Supt. A. A. Smith at Pilot Mountain. 

Salisbury—Supt. C. C. Haworth of Burlington succeeds Supt. E. J. Coltrane 
at Salisbury. Supt. Coltrane has accepted a position with the National Edu- 
cation Association in the field of Radio Education. 

Southern Pines—F. W. Webster, formerly principal of the Paw Creek High 
School succeeds Supt. W. F. Allen at Southern Pines. Supt. Allen resigned 
in order to devote his full time to a private enterprise. 

Washington—Mr. E. S. Johnston, the high school principal, was elected to 
succeed Supt. H. M. Roland, who resigned to accept the superintendency at 
Burlington, 
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HOTEL 
! 


| TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORA CITY | 
IyMucn Favorep By Women Ff] 
| - TRAVELING witHout Escort: | 
Hot and cold running water, adjacent bath 
SINGLE ROOMS : $2., $2.25, $2.50 ! 
| DOUBLE ROOMS : $3., $3.50, $4.00 | 
Rooms with private bath 
SINGLE - - $250, $3, $350! 
DOUBLE - - $4. $4.50, $5.00] 


] Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet | 


] Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres 
and All Best Shops. 


Dy emo W. JOHNSON QUINN Fy 











Can place graduates standard 
colleges. Subjects most in de- 
mand science or mathematics 
with athletics, manual training, 
home economics, primary (first 
grade), commercial, modern 
languages (two). Can place ex- 
perienced graduates. Four of- 
fices. Continuous membership. 


Write for booklet and contract. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Columbia, S.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Memphis, Tenn. 

















THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 


A Complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of dis- 
criminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina business 
institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual Interest 
in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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BOOKS AND READING 


By Nora Brust 
The University of North Carolina 


Unpver Twenty. Edited by May Lamberton Becker. Harcourt. 


May Lamberton Becker has given to high school boys and girls one 
of the most delightful introductions that can be found in print to the vast 
field of readable books in her Adventures in Reading. The present collections 
of stories has been assembled by Mrs. Becker with the idea of getting “together 
a group of real girls living through experiences that happen at this time 
of life, so that you, meeting them in this way, can see where you and the 
girls in the stories are like, and where you are different . . . all the stories 
had to have genuine literary merit, for the best is none too good for growing 
girls; they had above all to be true to life—without being “taken from life’— 
and told without deliberately pointing a moral.” 

The editor has been very successful in her search for material that describes 
phases of adolescent girl life. Each of the twenty-one selections by different 
authors ranging from old favorites such as Louisa May Alcott and Adeline 
D. T. Whitney to modern authors such as Ruth Suckow and Constance Lind- 
say Skinner have the spark of vitality that makes for reality in literature. 
Though most of the stories were written originally for adults the adolescent 
girl will thoroughly enjoy these sketches that give immensely interesting 
glimpses of girlhood. 

Each story is preceded by a short biographical sketch of the author. This 
additional material is informal in style. Youngsters will read it for May 
Lamberton Becker has a way of making anything that treats of books and 
authors inviting to young people. 


Macic Portuotes. By Helen Follett. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Anyone who has read The House Without Windows written by the 
author’s daughter when she was but nine years old knows that back of 
Barbara’s work are understanding parents. If you are anxious to read just 
how understanding the mother is you have but to follow the adventure into 
South Seas on the steamer the Jslander as they become acquainted with 
the Barbados, Santa Lucia and Martinique, then through the Panama Canal 
to Tahiti with Captain Hawkes on the fourmasted schooner Emily Marshall. 

The warm, star-lit nights in the tropics, the bright sun, the life of the 
natives, the luxuriant vegetation form a colorful background for the adven- 
ture in search of schooners and islands. Barbara looks out through romantic 
portholes and sees, “Perhaps it was only a blue cloud rising up from the sea, 
perhaps only a mountain of mist that headed to the sky, taking on the color 
of both. Or perhaps it was a shimmering, floating shape nesting on the edge 
of space—a mirage. But slowly the blue mist resolved into peaks, their out- 
lines vaguely marked; slowly they reached up above it, . . . We felt as if 
we were the very first persons to look upon an undiscovered island in an 
unknown sea.” What boy or girl in the teens can resist such an invitation 
to travel? 
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Brand new. A Liquid Wax that dries bright 
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Macic oF Books. A. P. Sanford and R. H. Schauffler. Dodd. $2.00. 

An anthology for use in connection with Book Week, consisting of the 
best verse and prose on the fun of books, how to read, the story of paper 
and printing, the use and enjoyment of libraries, and what books can do for 
us. With fiction, drama, pageantry, projects and programs for Book Week 
observance. Sub-title. 

Book Week has become an important event in the life of almost every 
community. The idea originated with Franklin K. Matthews, Chief librarian of 
the Boy Scouts of America. He in turn interested other librarians in devoting 
a week in the fall of the year to the observance of good books for good readers. 
November 13-19, are the dates selected for 1932. 

This compilation aims to bring together some of the best ideas about books 
and their introduction to inexperienced readers. The work will be a great 
time saver for the teacher or librarian. It is not only suited to the needs of 
Book Week observation but is very helpful throughout the year in units of 
teaching that include the appreciation of literature or the practical side of 
making paper or printing. 

The book is divided into nine parts. The first part deals with The fun of 
books. Here are found delightful selections such as: Hugh Walpole and how 
he discovered books; Mary Wright Plummer’s Seven Joys of Reading in 
abridged form; a selection from Andrew Lang’s Adventures Among Books; 
and William Wordsworth’s early reading as described in his The Prelude. 

The second part includes material on How to read. For example: May 
Lamberton Becker’s article about selecting books explaining that “filling a 
bookcase is like gathering a social circle, for books are very much like friends, 
being indeed the most human of all things that are made.” Arnold Bennett 
says, “I say that if a man does not spend at least as much time in actively and 
definitely thinking about what he has read as he has spent in reading, he is 
simply insulting his author.” Arnold Bennett also gives excellent sugges- 
tions of what one should expect and what elements one will find in a classic, 
namely, “A classic is never a violent pleasure. . . . Now, if there is one point 
common to all classics, it is absence of exaggeration. . . . They must choose, 
remembering that while crudeness kills pleasure, fineness ever intensifies it.” 
Passages of this type express what the teacher often wishes to say, but when 
similar ideas are worded by the average layman they lack the force of the 
literary master. Henry Seidel Canby’s article An American Canon includes 
a list of twelve books that best express the English character and the factors 
in its formation, and a list of American books that have “most influenced 
Americans and are most definitely a national possession.” 

Part three tells the story of paper from the times of the Persians and 
Egyptians to the introduction of paper making into Europe in the eleventh 
century by the Moors. The history of printing is described from the first 
phonetic alphabet to recent statistics on the amount of printing done in the 
United States today. 

Part four includes poems and prose under the heading /n the Library. An- 
drew Carnegie’s reasons for founding libraries is an example of the selections. 

Part five is filled with rich passages that have to do with What books can 
do for us. Examples are: Useful and Mighty Things, by Charles Kingsley; 
The Railsplitter’s Reading, by Carl Sandburg, from his Abraham Lincoln; 
and, From Books, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Economize in Your Map 
Equipment 
by 


Using Keystone Map Slides 


At the same time, consider the following advantages 
in the use of map slides: 
They can be varied in size, thus facilitating the study of 
local areas. 
They lend themselves readily to use with large groups. 
They can be used as master maps in the making, on the 
blackboard or on large sheets of paper, of additional 
geography, history, and economic maps. 


They contain only material that can be read from any 
seat in the average classroom or platoon school audi- 


torium. 


They can be easily kept up to date. 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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Part six contains three delightful stories associated with books. The first 
introduces an unknown Siberian lad, the second Charles Dickens’ son Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens, and the third, Daniel Defoe. 

Part seven is devoted to actable plays and a pageant that are excellent for 
Book Week festivities. Miss Reely’s play shows what county library service 
may mean to a mother of nine children. The other two selections deal with 
the introduction of book characters. Simple costumes are described as well 
as stage settings. 

Part eight, which is addressed to parents and teachers, explains in a series 
of selections, first, the purpose of Book Week, and then some suggestions of 
how this purpose of giving to every child the love of books may be accom- 
plished. 

Part nine is filled with helpful suggestions for projects and programs 
about books. Specific Book Week celebrations are described for both the 
elementary and the high school. Children’s booklists, organizations offering 
program outlines, programs for parent-teacher associations and women’s clubs, 
and material offered free by the National Association of Book Publishers, are 
listed with addresses. 

The book is a gold mine for the librarian, teacher or parent who wishes 
to create a love for good books. 


THE New WonpeR Wortp. 11 volumes. Geo. L. Shuman & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


The eleven volumes of the New Wonder World are an inviting set of 
reference books in blue bindings decorated with black and lettered in gold. 
There are attractive end sheets, significant illustrations in colors, and black 
and white. The paper is opaque and a substantial weight that is very accep- 
table for hard reference use. The information is well spaced on the page. 

The executive staff is made up of a group of well known authorities in the 
various fields that are stressed in the set. J. Ralph McGaughy, editor-in-chief, 
is at the head of the Department of Elementary Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Marion Florence Lansing, editor, is known by teachers 
and librarians as, the author of “Magic Gold,” a book rich in imagination, 
and of “Great Moments in Science,” a book of factual material that is both 
interesting and authoritative. The editorial board includes Henry Turner 
Bailey, Head of the Chautauqua Schoo! of Art; Gerald S. Craig, Assistant 
Professor of Natural Sciences, Teachers College, Columbia University; F. 
Alexander Magoun, author of “A History of Aircraft’; Mary Alice Tenney, 
formerly cataloguer, Boston Public Library; and others of ability and ex- 
perience. 

Among the special writers and contributors are found such names as: 
Sara W. Bassett, author of “The Story of Lumber”; Franklin Bobbitt of the 
University of Chicago; Therese O. Deming, author of “Indian Child Life;” 
Mildred English, who is in charge of Elementary Schools, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Alice Jordon, Children’s librarian, Boston Public Library; Lois Meek, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of the Child Development Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Mary Emma Woolley, President of Mount 
Holyoke College; plus many others known in the field of education and 
science. 
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MULTISTAMP 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The Portable School Duplicator 


ULTISTAMP allows the teacher to sup- 

ply immediately personal copies of 
quizzes, tests and examinations without mov- 
ing from her desk. 
Simply write, trace, draw or typewrite on the 
stencil. Snap it on to Multistamp and roll 
off the copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 
a minute. 
Multistamp allows personal supervision of 
more pupils: It gives pupils chance for self- 
expression. 
Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks 
from the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by 
public schools, universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 
N. 6. The Complete Schoo) Printing Plant. 
Includes Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Multistamp. With complete supplies, 
all packed in handsome steel carrying case. Price, $50.00. 
No. 5. Letter Size. With full complement of supplies. 
Price, $25.00. 
No. 3. One-half Letter Size. With complete pl t of 
supplies. Price, $15.00. 
No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full sup- 
plies. Price, $7.50. 
No. 7. (Prints 734 x 10% inches.) Multistamp Outfit espe- 
cially recommended for class room work with 1 qr. Stencils,, 
1 Ib. Ink, Ink Brush Corrective Fluid Type Kleener, Stylus 
Pen and Etc., with complete instructions. $35.00. 

(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The New Wonder World is based in principle upon an earlier work, Our 
Wonder World, which was conceived “with the idea that everybody is interested 
in everything that is interesting, and that all worth-while knowledge can be 
made interesting if rightly presented.” 

This conception of children’s interests led to the use of the departmental 
method in “Our Wonder World.” The New Wonder World continues to group 
material around large units, e.g. The World and its People; Invention and 
Industry; The Nature Book; Exploration, Adventure, and Achievement; Story 
and Art; Sports, Pastimes, and Handicraft; The History Book; The Litera- 
ture Book; The Child in the Home; The Wonder of Life; Home and School 
Guide-Index. 

The first volume which takes up the subject cf the world and its people 
illustrates many of the excellent features of the set. First of all there is a 
logical arrangement of subject matter, e.g. the conceptions of the earth are 
described; the sun; the moon; the stars and great astronomers are discussed. 
This material is followed by interesting accounts of the earth, the sea, and 
the peoples of the world. The two column pages are divided by sub-heads 
and full page as well as inserted illustrations and diagrams. The pictures are 
closely associated with the text. The material is arranged so that it may be 
easily used with large units of work. 

Another important factor in the set is the excellent choice of words. The 
vocabulary shows that the interests and abilities of the young readers were 
carefully considered. 

The volumes show that careful revision of the earlier work has been made. 
New and up-to-date material has been included in science, history, and biog- 
raphy. 

The eleventh volume is invaluable to the mother, teacher, or librarian. The 
excellent articles by Charles L. Spain, Where the Home and School Meet; 
Willis A. Sutton, Health Education; Ernest Horn, Freedom in School and 
Society; Carlton Washburne, The Winnetka Plan; Edna Reed, Outlines for 
Teachers, which suggests activities and problems from the point of view of 
objectives and developments; Edwin H. Reeder, New Emphasis in Geography 
Teaching, with the accompanying outlines; Alice M. Jordan, Adventuring 
Among Books—all of this information together with the other papers too 
numerous to list will be of unlimited assistance to the adult who desires to get 
sane and up-to-date information about education and the materials of instruc- 
tion. 

The analytical index is an aid for locating information about specific 
subjects. 

The New Wonder World will be of real interest and worth to the child 
who wants to know, because of the attractive format, logical arrangement, 
the interesting style, the well chosen vocabulary and the inclusion of recent 
as well as historical subject matter. 
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life-saver 


for worn-out floors! 


OD iiecias to the rescue! 


Two years ago the cork block 
floor in a large Philadelphia 
building was about to be re- 
placed ... a beautiful, expensive 
floor sacrificed to heavy traffic 
and hard serubbing. 


But along came the Car-Na-Var 
man—just in time! At his sug- 
gestion the floor was sanded, 
treated with Car-Na-Var and re- 
stored to its original beauty. 


And that’s not all! Not only did 


Car-Na-Var save the cost of a 
new floor, but it cut maintenance 
costs almost in half by elimina- 
ting scrubbing. (Car-Na-Var 
gives a beautiful, lustrous finish 
that is easily cleaned with a 
push-broom or dry mop.) 


Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish-gum and waxes that re- 
stores and protects floors. Lasts longer 
per thousand foot-traffic than any 
other floor treatment. Ideal for wood, 
linoleum, terrazzo, conorete and cork 
floors. Comes in natural and popular 
colors. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


For other notes and brief comments on current books in this issue, the 
reader is referred to the special columns for French and History and to the 
article by Miss Beust on “Books and Reading.”—Editor. 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Ernest R. Breslich. The University of Chicago Press. 1930. Pp. 
VI + 239. $2.00. 


This book is the latest book in the teaching of secondary school mathe- 
matics. It is likewise most up to date in its treatment of the subject. It aims 
to help the teacher deal with problems related to the technique of teaching; it 
outlines effective procedures; it discusses the problem of class management; 
it suggests the uses of tests and gives concrete illustrations of various types of 
tests; it makes constructive suggestions on how pupils may be taught to study; 
it gives a good treatment of the objectives of mathematics teaching; it shows 
the modern trend of thought in regard to both methods and the materials of 
instruction in mathematics teaching; it suggests the duties and responsibilities 
of the mathematics teacher outside of his own class room; and it contains a 
splendid bibliography on mathematics teaching. It treats the subject from 
the unitary standpoint. It points out devices for arousing and maintaining 
interest in mathematics study. 

A long period of unusually successful experience by the author and much 
experimentation and research in this field makes it possible for him to speak 
with authority on the subject. The book is not visionary. The suggestions 
made have all been tried in the University of Chicago Laboratory school and 
have been found effective. This is in direct contrast to much that is written 
by the educational theorist. This is true because Dr. Breslich is first of all 
a real and splendid teacher of secondary school mathematics. This book 
deserves careful reading and study by mathematics teachers. If the sugges- 
tions made and the procedures advocated could be put into effect in every 
mathematics class room there could be little criticism either of mathematics as 
educative material or of the teaching of the subject—H. F. M. 


[INSTRUCTIONAL TEST IN GENERAL SCIENCE. By Glenn, Earl R., and 
Gruenberg, Benj. C. World Book Co. Yonkers, N. Y., 1932, 


96 pp. List price 36 cents (Key and Manual to be ordered sep- 
arately, l6c each). 


A series of 35 tests on various general science topics, for use in diagnosis, 
charting progress revealing difficulties, and the like. Of new type, varied 
in form, calling for more than the usual amount of reflective thinking, stiff 
enough to set before the class a high standard of excellence yet not difficult 
to excess. Based on an analysis of high school general science texts that 
classified items as (1) essential facts. (2) laws and generalizations, (3) ex- 
planations of natural phenomena and practical devices, (4) numerical prob- 
lems, (5) biography, (6) vocabulary and (7) conventional symbols and 
diagrams, and subjected in preliminary editions to seven years of trial, they have 
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the advantages of unusual degree of balance and should prove more than 
customarily valid and reliable as well as convenient in use.—C. E. P. 


\DMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES APPLYING TO THE SELECTION OF 
TEACHERS IN N. C. Pusiic ScHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 258) 
public schools may be summarized as follows: (1) A large majority 
of county and special charter systems require new teachers in ele- 
mentary schools to have at least two years training beyond high 
school; in high schools, all systems require new teachers to have 


four years college training. (2) Few systems require any previous 


teaching experience of new teachers. (3) A majority of all systems 
will employ married women as new teachers. (4) Local residents are 
preferred in a majority of county systems; they are not preferred in 
a large percentage of special charter systems. (5) Only a small per- 
centage of schools have any maximum age requirement for new 
teachers. (6) Church membership of teachers is not considered in 
a large percentage of school systems. (7) Only a small percentage 
of school systems forbid teachers dancing. (8) Few school systems 
have a rule or policy against teachers playing cards. (9) A majority 
of systems have no rule or policy against women teachers smoking. 
(10) Most schools use and require formal application blanks and 
send confidential information blanks to references. 





IF TEACHERS FELT FREE TO SPEAK 
(Continued from Page 280) 
readily express. As in duty bound, we are prepared to give to you, to our 
fellow-teachers, and to our children the best service you will let us give, in as 
cheerful and buoyant a spirit as you will lead us in creating. At present we 
cannot tell how cheerful and buoyant that spirit is to be; it depends so largely 
on you. Therefore, beyond engaging to do our duty faithfully by our pupils 
as we see it, and to follow your directions so long as we believe them not to 
be out of accord with that duty, we can at this time make no promises. /n- 
spired work comes only through confidence in a leader. That confidence in 
you, so all-important to our success together, we teachers cannot have until 
we have made trial of your leadership. It is rather your splendid opportunity 
to earn it. We cannot extend it to you on command, for it springs not from 
the head but from the heart, and as a rule grows but slowly. It is our great 
hope that you may prove to be one who thus can earn it in large measure—a 
friend to be trusted, and a leader whose guidance may lift our work to 
heights where teaching becomes a real privilege and a joy; so will you make 
us glad that you have come among us. 
Respectfully yours, 
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The New Encyclopaedia 
BRITANNICA 


The New 14th Edition of the Britannica is the only 
encyclopaedia of its authority and content available. 


At the new low price—the lowest at which it has 
ever been possible to offer the 14th Edition—it is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia of its character you can 
buy. 


EASY TO OWN 
56-PAGE FREE $5 DOWN, $5 A MONTH 


ET ‘ 
BOOKL Under our easy plan of payment, only $5 down 
a a ama is required to bring the set to your home for im- 
s ° ° . 
non te return mail a large ™ediate use. The balance is payable in a few 
beautiful 56-page booklet, monthly instalments of $5 or more. 
rich wit 
color plates, 


maps and ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 


oee ott , 342 Madison Ave., New York City 1 H.S.J. V2 


contains a , Please send me, by return mail, without obliga- 
description ~,, tion, your 56-page illustrated booklet with color plates 
of the Bri- > / Fiat ay and maps from the new Britannica, and low price 





tannica and a) offer representing a saving of many dollars. 
details of ] 
the new 
low prices. 
Send for it 
today. No ) FINN sc esienineuinspeuiileiennditthitianaididatinatiis i etaaiand 
obligation. , 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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This beautiful vista at the University of North Carolina would not 
practical for all college and school grounds—but 


All Grounds can be made Beautiful 
by skillful planning, and the use of correct trees and shrubs. Our 


landscape department provides plans; our nursery has the material. 


Send your problems to us. 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, INC., Pomona, N. C. 























